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The American Debate on University Education: 
A Visitor’s Reactions 


GEOFFREY BUTLER* 


It does not take one long to realize that the English and the Americans 
are indeed “two people divided by a common tongue.” Approximately the 
same language and political tradition do not hide or remove the important 
differences in social structure. It is extremely difficult, especially in the case 
of educational systems which are so closely related to social structure, to 
know where the similarities begin and end; whether successful English can 
be applied in America or whether one is not exaggerating English hopes 
into facts. Furthermore, the more one talks to American professors the 
clearer it becomes that it is difficult to talk about the university without 
bringing in the whole school system as well. 

The debate began as far as I was concerned as soon as I got on to the 
ship in Southampton. Professors returning after periods long enough to send 
their children to European schools came back again and again to the virtues 
of European methods: these schools, they said, had put their children two 
years ahead of their contemporaries in America. (Europeans teaching in 
American universities make the reverse complaint.) Various reforms were 
canvassed: some claimed that they were going to send their children to 
private schools when they returned; others urged the extension of the private 
school system with tax rebates for those who paid for the education of their 
children. Any discussion of reform of the public school system here made it 
quite clear how great were the obstacles to it: the entrenched power of the 
schools of education, the inertia of an established system, the politics of 
education committee elections, and so on. 

The admiration of English state schools was a pleasant surprise. But the 
closer one looks at English practice the more one realizes how little Ameri- 
cans can, or should, learn from it, particularly as regards the type of school, 
the way in which students are selected for university training, and the type 
of education to be given to those not going to the university. Indeed, it is 
held by many in England that the school system is largely responsible for the 
survival of social attitudes which all Americans, in theory at least, deplore. 
By such people American high schools are admired because they are open 
(i.e., everyone has the right to send his child to them at public expense) and 
because practically everyone, rich and poor, goes to them. The American 
university, too, is more open than its European counterpart, and I wish to 
argue that English practice is less applicable to it than many of my American 
colleagues seem to think. 

The English university gives an education to a tiny fraction of the 
population and its students are often chosen some years before they go. The 
group of professions for which a training can be received at the university is 
an historically, not a rationally, selected one. The possession of a degree, 
particularly the degree of some universities, often has an absurd value not 
always closely related to the excellence of the training received. It is no 
longer true, however, that it is difficult or impossible for the able sons of the 
poor to get to college: the university group is open to those who can meet 
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its high academic standards, though these are not as high as many America 
seem to think. 

The American university, on the other hand, deals with a far large 
proportion of the school-leaving population; few college entrants will have 
received intensive training for it; many will have given it little thought 
before their final year at school. Included in the university are a number of 
schools which in Europe would be beyond the university pale. It is difficul 
to see, however, that the professions for which a university training is neces 
sary or possible are more arbitrarily selected than in England, or that the 
wider range of professions cannot be adequately defended. True, a degre 
has a social value with some which makes us smile, and some degrees are 
more equal than others. Finally, it may be paradoxically true that in the 
richest society the world has known it is more probable that an able student 
will be excluded from the university on the grounds of poverty than it is 
say, in Germany or England. 

What then is the problem to which I am urging English standards 
should not be applied? Depressed by the quality of students they have been 
receiving from high schools, and still further depressed by repeated state. 
ments of a rapid increase in the size of the undergraduate population, Ameri- 
can teachers seem to be arguing whether or not more students should he 
admitted to their particular institution. Two principal groups of policies 
seem to be being canvassed: 1) by raising standards, admit a number of 
students equal to, or less than, the present number. Concentrate more on 
“pure” scholarship and hand over vocational training at present in the 
university to institutions outside it; 2) keep standards of entry as they are 
and make a maximum effort to accommodate all those who can qualify. 
Keep vocational courses within the university. 

It is for the second of these two alternatives that I wish to argue. (The 
crude oversimplification of the alternatives is admitted.) I assume 1) that 
what my colleagues say about the inadequacies of the high school is broadly 
true (i.e., that students are much more ignorant and untrained than they 
need be); 2) that whatever happens in the schools in the next few years it is 
unlikely that the results will be significant before twenty-five years or 80; 
3) that we are dealing with a university of the Boston University type and 
not with a Harvard which has the advantages of wealth, age, and reputation. 
(I would also urge that Harvard should expand, but that is another story.) 

Why should these admissions be made? In the first place, on the general 
ground that the open university, like the open school, is an institution worth 
preserving. If people are prepared to spend money on education it is advis 
able that reputable institutions should take it from them. There are social 
and political gains in having a system in which it is virtually impossible for 
any large number of people to claim that society did not give them a chanct 
at a good education. The open university is one of the surest ways of ensuring 
that a career is open to talent. 

In the second place, on what basis can one restrict entry? At the moment 
no national or regional school examinations exist which are acceptable to 
all colleges as good measures of ability and training. Principals’ reports, | 
am told, vary widely in reliability. ‘““Raising standards” under such condi- 
tions can at best be a hit and miss business. The university could, of course, 
institute its own comprehensive entrance examination. But apart from tht 
cost and the drudgery involved for those who have to administer it, and 
leaving aside the objection to adding to the present chaos, it fails to meet one 
very serious objection: if the high school is failing to give an intellectual 
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challenge, the intelligent child who has been bored by school may be ex- 
cluded by it. 

This leads naturally to a third point: if the high school is failing, the 
university must do part of its job. An angry complaint is often made by 
faculty members on exactly this score, i.e., that scholars of ability and expe- 
rience are being made to do what elsewhere is regarded as high school work. 
There seems to be no escape from this, and the university must reconcile 
itself to doing what it has already been doing for some time. It can only find 
out which students are capable of further training by having a look at them, 
and this cannot be done in less than a year. At the moment we must be 
completely in the dark as to how much ability is actually being wasted. Can 
we make the comfortable /aissez faire assumption that the able people are 
being admitted and trained anyway? This seems to involve a quite unjusti- 
fiable act of faith. 

What then can be done in the short run, assuming that more students 
of the same quality are admitted? First, a group of attitudes to education 
must be abandoned. A thing which strikes a visitor very strongly is a tendency 
to sentimentalize about children, students, and education. Such phrases as 
“education for life,” “the privilege of teaching” (privilege indeed !), “‘service 
to the community,” and “leadership’’ seem to be used with some abandon. 
It is not necessary to talk about developing the fascinating potentialities in 
each unique individual: if the potentialities exist and are those which we 
believe should be developed, it is unthinkable that we should not try to do 
so. Education should not be regarded as a process which it is our job to make 
as pleasant as possible; it is, rather, a fairly authoritarian business of finding 
people with ability and handing over to them knowledge, techniques, and 
standards of judgment. 

Second, we should not be afraid of assuming responsibility for drafting 
courses in which very little, if any, choice is left to the recent high school 
graduate. Whoever is fitted to choose, it is not he. No one would of course 
wish to tell students which career to choose: once that choice is made, how- 
ever, the drafting of courses which will give the maximum challenge without 
discouragement and meet the needs of the profession involved, must be left 
to those with experience and some knowledge of the world into which 
students will be going. If the present system of piling up a statistical score — 
admittedly choices are not completely free — had the effect of visiting on 
the stupid chooser quite unmistakable penalties, it would have some value, 
but it does not seem to do so. 

Such a general policy would involve considerable reorganization of 
curricula. It would involve the division of the four-year course into two 
periods of two years each. In the first, a basic compulsory course in tech- 
niques and information would be given to all undergraduates. Every teaching 
device would have to be used to give these students training in the largest 
possible groups. In the second two years, a choice would have to be made 
either for the departments of history, government, philosophy and others, or 
for the vocational schools of journalism, business administration, and so on. 
As the university would by this time have a knowledge of the students it 
did not have before, it would also be able to advise a student to get out and 
earn his living without more ado. If necessary it would have to insist on it. 
It would also apply standards as high as it chose for admission to the aca- 
demic courses. 

The Waterloo of such a policy may be found in the region of staffing. 
Some maximum teaching load in each department must be decided on by 
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the university as a limit which its staff must be allowed to exceed only fo 
exceptional reasons. A load of twelve one-hour lectures a week is too heavy 
If, therefore, the admission of students makes it necessary to increase they 

loads beyond the desired minimum, the university must take on extra staf 

If a staff of sufficient quality is not available, numbers must not be increase 

until they can be found. If the staff is available, the university should no 

hesitate to adopt fees which will make it possible for the large classes in the 

first two years to subsidize the small ones in the second two years, and fo; 

scholarships to be granted on a more generous scale. (This raises importan 

questions of policy which cannot be discussed here.) 

The lessons which Americans should learn from Europeans do not li 
in the field of institutions: expensive private schools, small university popu. 
lations, arbitrarily chosen “learned professions” and inflated values to the 
degrees given by some institutions, are all things which can (in spite of the 
Ivy League) be left in decadent Europe. The real lessons may lie in the realm 
of attitudes. 1) Education is really an authoritarian business, particularly 
before the university level. Professors, therefore, are the people to make the 
choices. 2) Not everything can be made pleasant and little time should be 
wasted on making it so. 3) The university (and the school?) are primarily 
institutions for finding and training minds; if the school does not do the 
finding properly, the university must lend a hand. 4) It is not sufficient to 
set up a standard: it must be applied. In the case of the standards for admis. 
sion, for receiving a scholarship, for having that scholarship cancelled for 
pocr work, and for receiving a degree, every care should be taken that the 
right decision is made and carefully reviewed before being made public. 
But once a decision is announced, no further appeal should be possible: the 
application of any standard is going to hurt someone at some time. 

Some of my colleagues have argued that I have very kindly defended 
some of the worst features of the American university. I am doing nothing 
of the kind. If students have the money and meet the qualifications and can 
be admitted without increasing teaching loads, they should be admitted, 
but not otherwise. Furthermore, the curriculum of every school in the uni- 
versity, both “pure academic” and merely “vocational,” should be revised 
so that it does what it should be doing. If a vocational course is not meeting 
a real need outside the university or is simply an easy way of getting a degree, 
it should, of course, be scrapped or drastically reformed. The preoccupation 
with quality and the distress at the ignorance of the new student are indeed 
laudable, and the anxiety since Sputnik understandable, but much of the 
argument seems to assume a relationship between numbers and quality 
which may not exist. It is possible to admit vast numbers of students and pre- 
serve high standards of scholarship: the quality of American graduate work 
has for long been known and admired overseas. This is no reason, however, 
for resting on our oars. For however good undergraduate training is now, 
we must assume it could be better. 
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Belgium’s Mandate for Ruanda-Urundi 
B. Norton* 


I 


Anyone interested in the relations between the Western nations and 
the less advanced peoples of the world can gain valuable perspective on the 
problem from surveying the history of Belgium’s trusteeship for Ruanda- 
Urundi under the League of Nations. This history is perhaps less well known 
than that of some of the other mandates established between the two world 
wars, but for that very reason may be more typical of the system. 

If geographical bearings are needed, one should glance across the map 
of Africa along the Equator and pause, just south of it, three-fifths of the 
distance from the Atlantic coast to the Indian Ocean. There, northeast of 
Lake Tanganyika and east of Lake Kivu, are the twin kingdoms of Urundi 
and Ruanda. They are bounded on the south and east by Tanganyika, on 
the north by Uganda, and on the west by the Belgian Congo.** Whereas the 
Congo is nearly eighty times the size of the mother-country, the ratio be- 
tween Ruanda-Urundi and Belgium itself is nine-to-five (54,172 sq. km. to 
30,507 sq. km.). Its population of 4.4 million, though only half that of Bel- 
gium, gives it a population density of 80 per square kilometer, which is 
exceptionally high for Africa. Belgium’s is about 290, the Belgian Congo’s 
a little over 5. The colony and the mandate, though adjacent, are radically 
different in climate and natural resources, accessibility, political and social 
structure, and reaction to the impact of Western civilization. 

References to Ruanda-Urundi before the end of the nineteenth century 
are very scarce. In 1871, after Stanley “found” Livingstone at Ujiji on the 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, they voyaged to its northern end but did 
not penetrate inland. In 1881 the missionary White Fathers had two of their 
members killed there, and were unable until seventeen years later to install 
themselves permanently in the country. Count von Gétzen discovered Lake 
Kivu in 1896, and the first European military post was founded by the 
Germans at Usumbura in 1899 as an extension of their east coast base. 
From then until World War I, Germany made inconclusive attempts to 
subdue and organize this region as a barrier athwart Britain’s Cape-to-Cairo 
expansion.! During the war the Belgians, after repelling attacks on the Congo 
from German East Africa, took the offensive and drove deep into enemy 
territory, capturing Tabora but turning over to the British some of their 
holdings. As the Belgians were still occupying a considerable area at the 
time of the Peace Conference of 1919, they were able to resist an apparent 
attempt of the Big Powers to ignore them in the distribution of mandates 
under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

Thus did Ruanda-Urundi come into Belgian hands, not as a colony to 
be annexed to the Belgian Congo, but as “‘a sacred trust of civilization” for 
which Belgium had to render a separate annual account to the world through 
the Council of the League and the Permanent Mandates Commission. The 


*Dr. Norton is Professor of History in the College of Liberal Arts. 

**The hydrography of this part of Africa is fascinating, as it was baffling to nineteenth 
century explorers in search of the sources of the Nile. Not the Nile but the Congo receives the 
waters of Lakes Kivu and Tanganyika. Yet only one-fifth of Ruanda-Urundi’s area is in the 
Congo drainage basin. The rest drains by way of the Ruvuvu and Kagera Rivers toward Lake 
Victoria, and so constitutes the southernmost part of the Nile basin. 
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few who then knew where it was, let alone what it contained, could hardly 
have predicted whether the arrangement would prove more a blessing or a 
burden to Belgium, to the mandated area, and to civilization. During the 
next two decades, until another war interrupted the mandate system, a few 
thousand Belgians in equatorial Africa, in the home country, and at Geneva, 
carried out a series of complicated tasks. It is to their achievement as inter- 
nationally controlled and constructive colonialists that this essay invites 
attention. It may also suggest extended study in several more directions, 
How, for example, did the mandate for Ruanda-Urundi, like several but 
not all of the others, survive World War II and become transformed into 
a “trusteeship” under the United Nations? To what extent has Ruanda- 
Urundi become an integral part of Belgium’s older and larger colonial 
venture, influencing and being influenced by her Congo program? Or is the 
most significant result of the mandates the extension to all non-self-governing 
countries, not merely to those under trusteeship, of the principle in Article 
73 of the United Nations Charter, “the primacy of the interests of the 
inhabitants of those territories”? But first let us examine more closely what 
Belgium found on her colonial doorstep. 


II 


At the first session of the Permanent Mandates Commission in October 
1921, Belgium presented her initial report. There had been no opportunity 
for the members to study it before discussing it because, explained Mr. 
William Rappard, Director of the Mandates Section of the Secretariat, it 
had been “received the preceding night. . .in a single copy.”” He emphasized, 
however, “‘the great kindness of the Belgian Government, which had com- 
municated its Report to the Secretariat even before it had been possible to 
distribute it to its own Parliament.”* This illustrates something of the 
difficulty in assembling even this modest amount of information during the 
transition from military occupation to civilian administration. The report 
contained thirty-two pages of text, six pages listing the ordonnances-lois issued 
by the royal commissioner for the occupied territories, a table of contents, 
and a map. 

After a brief recital of the military and administrative steps in the estab- 
lishment of Belgian authority, the report described the geographical districts 
and the diverse elements in the population. Belgium was still in process of 
reducing the extent of her occupation, which had reached eastward to Lake 
Victoria, southward to the railhead of Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika, and 
thence eastward to Tabora. She would have preferred to give up all her 
East African gains in exchange for a widening of her access from Lower 
Belgian Congo along both sides of the river to the Atlantic.5 But since this 
would have had to be at Portugal’s expense, and since the Big Powers had 
been unwilling to risk such a sweeping review of all colonial claims as Wood- 
row Wilson contemplated in the fifth of his Fourteen Points, she was trying 
to content herself with keeping just Ruanda and Urundi. Even here she had 
had to bow to British insistence on having a slice of eastern Ruanda (Kisaka) 
which was thought indispensable for the route of the proposed Cape-to-Cairo 
railway. The report warned that handing over this region to Great Britain 
by the end of 1921 as scheduled would deeply injure the feelings and material 
interests of Musinga, the Mwami (king) of Ruanda, and his subjects. This in 
turn would complicate Belgium’s task of governing by indirect rule, or as the 
report expressed it, “trying to assure peace and order by maintaining equilib- 
rium between indigenous groups.” 
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Indirect rule as hitherto practiced by the Germans was to be continued, 
but with many Belgian improvements. Pierre Ryckmans, a young officer 
with the Belgian occupation forces, had studied the documents abandoned 
by the fleeing Germans.® From the correspondence of the successive residents 
in Urundi with their superiors the German East African governors at Dar-es- 
Salaam from 1899 to 1916, first with Von Gétzen, then Von Rechenberg, 
and finally Heinrich Schnee, he learned that they had too long followed 
“the paralyzing maxim of divide et impera”; but in later years had undertaken 
to strengthen and control native authority from the top downwards. The 
death late in 1915 of the Mwam: of Urundi brought to the shaky throne his 
very young son, Mwambutsa, whose grandmother and uncles and vassal 
chiefs in or out of the regency council vied for the real power. “We must take 
care to exercise a preponderant influence upon the education of the royal 
infant,” though addressed by the last German resident to Governor Schnee, 
aptly describes the policy now undertaken by Belgium as the mandatary 
power. Besides putting one Belgian resident in Ruanda and another in 
Urundi, she saw the need for two suitable tutors, one native and one Euro- 
pean, in the royal household of the latter.” 

Between the theoretically absolute power of a sulky and suspicious 
Musinga, or an eight-year-old Mwambutsa, and the million and more sub- 
jects of each, the feudal authority of scores of chiefs and sub-chiefs intervened. 
The report emphasized that Belgium must simultaneously protect the 
common people against abuses and arbitrariness on the part of their rulers, 
and assure the chiefs that their prestige and prerogatives would be respected. 

Other details of the report constituted a realistic stock-taking of the 
physical, mental, and spiritual resources and a listing of the needs of the 
people as a whole. Roads and railways: non-existent. Reforestation: badly 
needed. Mineral wealth: a hope requiring confirmation. Agriculture: 
inadequate for such a dense population, in view of variable rainfall, erosion, 
soil exhaustion, and the preference accorded to pasturage. Cattle-raising: a 
liability rather than an asset, being practised for social prestige rather than 
economic value, and the herds being riddled with bovine pest. “After the 
king, nothing is superior to the cow,” said the native proverb. Medical 
services, both human and veterinary, might exhaust themselves against 
superstition and ignorance. Were the people doomed to chronic malnutrition, 
endemic diseases, and recurrent famine? 

But pessimism was distinctly not the tone of the inventory. Though the 
foregoing condensation has emphasized the hard facts as they were, the 
report stressed another resource: education, hitherto hanging by the tenuous 
thread of missionary enterprise, henceforth to be extended by the government 
in new practical directions. That neither the Catholic nor the Protestant 
missions nor both together, grateful as Belgium was for “the efficacious 
manner in which they were contributing to the progressive civilization of the 
country,” could be wholly relied on by the government, was clear from the 
recent war experience. Under the Germans two Protestant societies of 
Bielefeld and Neukirchen had maintained about twenty missionaries serving 
ten stations in Ruanda-Urundi. Since their work stopped abruptly during 
the war,® a fresh start was being made partly by the Belgian Protestant 
Mission Society to the Congo and partly by the American Adventist mis- 
sionaries. As for the Catholics, their missions and schools had been main- 
tained by the White Fathers longer than, and independently of, any occupa- 
tion by European governments in this region. The advantage of their con- 
tinuity of operation was weighed against their loyalty to an outside authority. 
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The report showed that only one of the forty-seven reverend fathers under 
the vicar apostolic at Kabgaye was a Belgian: France contributed thirty-one, 
Italy four, the Netherlands six, and Germany five. These were responsible 
for seventeen mission stations and over a hundred schools; more than 5000 
children were taught largely by native catechists in the villages. 

But the government required quicker results more directly applicable 
to its practical problems. Three new schools were its answer. One was 
already training native medical assistants who could diagnose and treat the 
diseases most prevalent among their own people. Another school would soon 
turn out native veterinarians. The key one was a school for the sons of 
chiefs, situated near Musinga’s residence at Nyanza, where already a hun- 
dred potential rulers were being taught the arts of enlightened responsible 
administration (embellished with a sports program and a swimming pool) 
instead of the capricious oppressive feudalism of their predecessors. The 
report concluded in this vein: 


It is our first duty to ameliorate the circumstances of life for the natives in the 
colony. ..because their welfare is the source and condition of its importance and 
value for the colonizing country. 


Technically the words colonie and colonisateur were erroneous in connection 
with a mandate. Of course, responsible Belgians were aware of the special 
conditions involved in the acceptance of this task. But then, colonialism 
thirty-six years ago might still mean something constructive and creative; 
it had not become an epithet to hurl or a mark of guilt with which to brand 
an opposing people in the heat of international argument. One somehow 
feels that from Mr. Louis Franck, Minister of Colonies and therefore the 
man nominally responsible for this report, down to the least significant 
member of the colonial service, all were sincere and unashamed in their 
pledge to serve Belgium through improving her new mandate. 


Ill 


As this first report indicates, Belgium’s role in the development of the 
mandate system was unique. She was the country which so narrowly escaped 
being left out at the distribution of territories taken from defeated Germany and 
Turkey. Yet her participation was so exemplary that the whole mandate 
experiment, minus the Belgian contribution, would have lacked some of its 
most meaningful features. Suppose that Ruanda-Urundi had gone with the 
rest of German East Africa, rechristened Tanganyika, to Great Britain. 
Then the only mandataries would have been the three Big Powers (France, 
Britain, and Japan) and three British dominions (the Union of South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand). The latter three never had seats on the Perma- 
nent Mandate Commission; it was for geographical reasons that they, rather 
than their senior partner in the British Commonwealth, held one of the 
African and several Far Eastern mandates. The ability and willingness of a 
small European power to play the role which Belgium did would not have 
been exhibited. Ruanda-Urundi as merely part of one of several British 
mandates would not have received the individual treatment which was 
given to it, since an abnormal amount of Britain’s attention was being 
claimed by Palestinian, Mesopotamian, and other problems. France was 
similarly vexed by Syrian difficulties. Japan’s participation continued to be 
scrupulously correct, even after 1931 during the aggression in Manchuria 
and China, but terminated brusquely in 1938. Because constructive work 
like Belgium’s did not make the headlines, while Japan’s abrupt withdrawal 
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and the spectacular troubles of France and Britain did, the role of the Bel- 
gians was inadequately appreciated and the world formed an unjust estimate 
of the mandate system. 

Three interrelated characteristics marked Belgium’s contribution: her 
feeling that her ability was on trial, the character of the men who repre- 
sented her at Geneva, and the quality of the information which she furnished 
annually to the Permanent Mandates Commission. The first of these in turn 
derived from three sources. Because of the severe condemnation of conditions 
in the Congo Free State before 1908, Belgium after annexing it was especially 
careful to make a good impression both on her watchful foreign critics and 
on her anti-colonialists at home. Because of the war and the ordeal of occupa- 
tion from 1914 to 1918, there was room for serious doubt as to whether it 
was wise or humane to increase even slightly her colonial responsibilities. 
Though Belgium’s emphatic display of recuperative vitality laid this doubt 
to rest, another soon took ominous shape. Because an unrepentant Germany 
never accepted the justice or finality of her colonial losses, Belgium was care- 
ful to base her claim not so much on the right of conquest, nor on any scrap 
of treaty paper, but primarily on the excellence of her stewardship there. 
Dread of German claims® was bad enough even during the Weimar Repub- 
lic. After Hitler’s advent to power the threat was amplified and diversified: 
would Nazi force recover all of Germany’s former possessions, and more for 
good measure; or would Belgium’s “friends,” in an attempt to forestall such 
adirect blow, cast her widow’s mite, with or without a portion of their own 
wealth, into the scales of appeasement? * 

The fate not only of Ruanda-Urundi but perhaps also of the whole 
Congo thus rode annually to Geneva when Belgium’s report came up for 
discussion with the others. Besides Mr. Pierre Orts, one of the members of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, there was always an accredited 
Belgian representative present, from 1923 onward, at the sittings when 
Ruanda-Urundi was the chief topic. Their names and the dates of their 
appearances were: Pierre Forthomme, 1923; Halewyck de Heusch, every 
year 1924-1939; Alfred Marzorati, 1926 and 1929; Pierre Ryckmans, 1936; 
Dr. Lucien Van Hoof, 1939. With due credit to the others, it is easy to recog- 
nize Messrs. Orts, Halewyck, and Ryckmans as the three whose personalities 
and careers carried the most weight. 

It was rather appropriate that the man who in a sense “saved”? Ruanda- 
Urundi by timely negotiation of the Orts-Milner convention in 1919 should 
be appointed to a seat on the Permanent Mandates Commission. Though 
aware that the League of Nations Council had named him and his colleagues 
as experts rather than as delegates from their respective countries, there 
were occasions when Pierre Orts felt it not only permissible but necessary 
to speak as a Belgian. Since the system of additional accredited representa- 
tives was not in full operation for a few years, Mr. Orts furnished such oral 
testimony as he could to make his country’s first two annual reports clear 
to his colleagues.1° In 1923 he was assisted by Mr. Forthomme, a member 
of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives and reporter of the Commission 


*How fatal appeasement might have been to Belgium’s colonial venture appears in the 
bulky file compiled by the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs press clipping service on “the 
colonial question.” Judging from this, the chronic alarm which Belgium shared with some 
other countries reached an acute pitch in 1936 and again after the Munich crisis of 1938. A 
speech of Lloyd George in the former year, and later several British newspaper articles, and 
atrip to England and Germany by a cabinet member from the Union of South Africa, were 
feared to be “trial balloons” preceding a “deal” at Belgium’s and perhaps Portugal’s expense. 
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on the colonial budget of that year.!1 The next year he was permanent) 
relieved of the task of cross-examinee by Mr. Halewyck, who unfailingly 
made his appearance for sixteen successive years. The latter’s position in 
Belgium was long that of director general at the Ministry of Colonies, then 
permanent secretary of recruitment for the colonial service; in short, that o 
a career official whose knowledge and usefulness increased with the passing 
years. Thus relieved, Mr. Orts was able to resume his position on the supra 
national level among his colieagues, where he showed that he could be a 
persistent and exacting an examiner of his country’s fulfilment of the mandat 
as anyone. As soon as the minutes of each session of the Commission wer 
printed, Mr. Halewyck carefully read and marked the passages abou 
Ruanda-Urundi in a copy which was to be filed away in his office. It wa 
his function before the next year’s session to distribute through the prope 
Belgian and African channels the Commission’s pertinent observations, an¢ 
to collect new information so that his next edition of the Rapport would mos 
fully comply with the Commission’s regular questions and special requests 

An issue which put Mr. Halewyck’s skill to the test came up in October 
1925, apart from the usual sequence of steps involving such a Rapport. This 
was the question whether the new Belgian law defining the terms of it 
regime in Ruanda-Urundi was compatible with Article 22 of the League 
Covenant and with the terms of the mandate already approved by the 
League Council. Since the law had been drafted only that spring, and had 
passed the Belgian Chamber and Senate in July and August, it was not 
mentioned in the report covering the year 1924 which was now on the Com 
mission’s agenda. But the Commission gave priority to discussion of the law 
over that of the report, because Germany had made a sharp diplomati 
protest against it, and newspapers and periodicals had added heat if noi 
light to the argument. Belgium had pronounced the German note irreceiv: 
able, and Parliament had gone ahead and passed the law which “united 
Ruanda-Urundi administratively to the Belgian Congo, of which it forms: 
vice-government-general.”!2 A parliamentary move to amend the bill » 
that Ruanda-Urundi would be governed, not by a vice-governor under tht 
Belgian Congo governor-general under the Ministry of Colonies, but by a1 
official wholly separate from the colonial administration, had been voted 
down, after a debate in which the oratory had been on this order: 


Let us follow the government’s proposal, for we cannot admit duality. ...Con- 
gratulations to the men of valor and independent spirit who have raised Belgium’s 
prestige in this part of the colony. . .. We are proud to add thereto an interesting coun- 
try of 44 million inhabitants. . . . Let’s not draw a demarcation which would indicate 
that it is not part of the colony.'* 


Understandably the Commission needed to be convinced that such 
language did not truly represent the Belgian government’s intentions, Mr. 
Halewyck now had to demonstrate that the law respected the distinc 
juridical personality of Ruanda-Urundi; that it did not transform the native 
into Belgian subjects, nor weaken the authority of the indigenous chiefs 4 
part of indirect rule; that it did not constitute, in short, “‘veiled annexation.” 
He showed that ‘‘administrative union” with the Belgian Congo, which 
resembled that already permitted between part of Cameroun and British 
Nigeria and between part of Togoland and the British Gold Coast, would 
make available to Ruanda-Urundi many of the services for the developmen: 
and civilization of its people already at work in the colony, rather than re 
quiring their costly duplication. 
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I need hardly add that this will in nowise lessen the control which the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission exercises in the name of the League of Nations over 
Belgium’s conduct of the administration;...each year it will receive, as now, a full 
report thereon, and the accredited representative of Belgium will have the great 
honor of coming to examine it with you and of giving you all desired explanations. 


The Commission, reassured, passed on to the Council a summary of Mr. 
Halewyck’s testimony, specifying that it was “made in the Belgian govern- 
ment’s name and constituted an authorized interpretation of the law.” 
Belgium had stood her ground on this issue.!4 

Within less than two years it was Mr. Orts’s turn to expound the Belgian 
point of view, again outside the round of discussions of mandataries’ reports, 
and again in opposition to Germany. The latter, having been admitted to 
the League in 1926, made a determined bid for a seat on the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, with varying degrees of approval from different 
quarters. The League Council, before exercising its indubitable right of 
naming an additional member to the Commission, courteously sought to 
ascertain the sentiment of that body toward receiving a German colleague. 
The result was a protracted discussion which divided the Commission into a 
majority favorable, and a minority opposed, not simply to receiving an as 
yet unnamed German member, but even to having to express an opinion 
as a body on such a highly charged political matter. Since Mr. Orts was in 
the minority, and since some of the others tried to dodge the political issue 
by giving the Council the non-committal answer that they saw no technical 
objection to raising their number from ten to eleven, he regretfully but 
frankly spoke his mind. 

It seemed to him ominous that an organization supposed to contain 
independent experts should be asked “to make room for a German, no 
matter what German, simply because he’s a German.” Among the names of 
several men rumored as likely to be appointed, he had heard those of “‘two 
who personify the German protest against the mandate system, one of them 
the last German governor of one of the territories often discussed here.15 
Can you imagine him joining this Commission in its eulogistic appraisal of 
the policy of his successor — in absolute contrast with his own policy? Such 
a man would only enter this organization with intent to ruin it.” He feared 
that the appointment of a new member was a foregone conclusion, judging 
from certain increases in the League’s budget already approved. In this 
case, the Commission ought to eliminate all reference to this debate from its 
minutes, ‘‘and leave to the Council the entire responsibility for a measure 
which could lead to the ruin of the mandate system.”’!6 

Ruin did not immediately follow. There was a faintly anticlimactic 
tinge to the seating of Dr. Ludwig Kastl at the Commission’s next session 
less than four months later.17 Aside from the fact that Mr. Orts stayed away 
on opening day so as not to have to listen to the president’s welcoming 
remarks (he similarly avoided the welcome of his successor, Dr. Ruppel, in 
1930) all the members regained their supra-national dignity and even 
affability in pursuit of their work. In fact, what looked like a tactical Belgian 
defeat can be construed as a strategic victory for the cause which Mr. Orts 
really represented. When, especially from 1933 onward, the rule-or-ruin 
trait of one totalitarian dictator after another asserted itself, none of them 
tried a frontal attack on the Permanent Mandates Commission. If first its 
German, then its Italian, Japanese, and Spanish members disappeared from 
the Geneva scene, this meant only that the respective governments refused 
to be misrepresented any longer there by men who were not above all else 
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Nazi, Fascist, Expansionist, or Falangist. At the end, Mr. Orts presided 
over an organization diminished in numbers and admittedly also in effective. 
ness, but faithful to the principle of international trusteeship toward non- 
self-governing peoples. 

Journalists completely neglected the thirty-seventh and last session of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission in December 1939, because they were 
so busy describing how the Council and Assembly met to expel Russia for 
attacking Finland, a fellow member of the League. For their “civilized” 
readers there was more news value in the number of Poles already killed, 
of Finns being killed, of Frenchmen and Germans, British and Italians and 
others soon to be killing each other on a grand scale, than in the fight against 
famine, disease, ignorance, and superstition among the Ruanda-Urundians, 
Yet the winning for the latter of a twenty-year war was being eloquently 
told and illustrated on Thursday and Friday, December 14 and 15, when 
both Mr. Halewyck and the Chief of the Medical Administration of the 
Belgian Congo, Dr. Van Hoof, added their testimony to that of Belgium’s 
282 page annual report. 

IV 


In choosing a few of the many points of view from which to tell the 
story of how Ruanda-Urundi changed between the First and Second World 
Wars, and to suggest the sequel of how it has continued to develop since 
then, one finds that of a first-hand witness like Dr. Van Hoof as impressive 
as any. His subject of public hygiene received unusually full treatment in 
the report covering the year 1938.18 

For a population then estimated at 3.8 million, Ruanda-Urundi’s staff 
of eighteen government doctors, in addition to six supported by different 
Protestant missions and four by the mining companies, seemed pathetically 
inadequate. They had only twenty-four other European assistants and a 
native staff of three hundred seventy-one, of whom a fair proportion had 
diplomas or certificates as medical assistants or nurses from one of the four 
training schools which looked to the hospital and laboratory at Astrida for 
materials and inspiration. Years of trial and error, however, as well as success 
born of imaginative ingenuity, enabled the colonial medical service to win 
some thrilling victories with the means at its disposal. The building of hos- 
pitals in the few urban centers had been a mere beginning. Rural dispensaries 
had brought the diagnosis and treatment of maladies to only a tiny fraction 
of the people, most of whom from superstition and inertia depended on 
sorcerers and witch doctors or else merely resigned themselves to suffer and 
die. Only by organizing itinerant medical teams, systematically invading 
one area after another, and requiring the natives to appear for examinations, 
did this “‘veritable medical crusade” begin to get the upper hand of some of 
the major diseases. With the financial support after 1932 of FOREAMI, 
le Fonds Reine Elisabeth pour [ Assistance Médicale aux Indigénes, it was reducing 
the incidence of sleeping sickness and pian.19 From an alarming incidence 
rate of 4.1% in 1930,29 sleeping sickness was reduced to 0.14%, and Dr. 
Van Hoof believed that this scourge could be declared conquered when 
0.10% should be reached. The weapons used were both curative and pre- 
ventive injections, elimination of insect-breeding swamps and thickets, and 
constant alertness against foreign sources of sleeping sickness reinfection. 
To the Portuguese member of the Commission who asked whether the 
sorcerers were still giving competition, the doctor replied that they were 
still in business, but with much less influence since it was known that some 
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The Effect of Oral Need on Cognitive 
Children 


HAsKEL CoHEN* 
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Since the turn of the century, the writings of John Dewey and other 
educational! theorists have emphasized the needs of those who are being edu- 
cated. Their focus, however, has been on the inter-personal needs and the 
motivations of students as expressed primarily in terms of their group mem- 
berships. Terms such as status, role, reward, and punishment represent the 
consideration of man as a social being who is being educated in a social 
context. 

Much recent work has attempted to consider the individual as a unique 
being with uniquely personal needs, and the role of such variables as age, sex, 
and intelligence in learning have consequently been studied. Intrapsychic 
needs of passivity, aggression, and sexuality are being investigated within a 
personality framework to determine their effects on perception and cognition. 
Impetus for the consideration of these needs has come from hospital and child 
guidance work where learning impairments with no known organic basis 
appear to be closely related to emotional difficulties. Psychotherapy with 
such children indicates an aetiology in which the strength of these needs and 
the modes adopted for coping with them play an important part. 

The present study was an attempt to contribute to the knowledge of 
these needs by investigating certain effects of oral need on perception and 
cognition. The general hypothesis was based upon Henry A. Murray’s 
proposition that needs influence perceptual and cognitive responses. The 
hypothesis states that need affects the perception and cognition of an indi- 
vidual in relation to stimuli with which he is confronted in such a way as 
to accentuate any oral-related aspects of the stimulus situation. 

The literature on the subject reflects a primary concern on the part of 
experimenters with the effect of induced oral need on perception and cogni- 
tion, without regard for individual differences. When individual differences 
in oral need have been considered a part of the experimental design, the 
variations in oral need have usually been defined by psychological responses. 
In the former case the need reflects only a temporary state; in the latter the 
method of determining the independent variable does not sufficiently insure 
its objective status, i.e., the procedure uses one psychological task to deter- 
mine the independent variable and a closely allied one for the dependent 
variable. In addition, most of the studies have not sufficiently controlled re- 
lated variables. The present research intended to eliminate these limitations 
by considering a persistent manifestation of oral need which also represented 
individual differences, by determining the independent variable by an objec- 
tive measure (body weight), and by controlling the related variables. Indi- 
vidual differences as reflected in obese and normal-weighted groups were 
intentionally taken into account. 

The independent variable studied was strength of oral need. The latter 
term refers to an hypothesized state within an individual manifested in the 
kind, frequency, and amount of eating or drinking behavior, i.e., the seeing, 


_ . *Dr. Cohen is a clinical psychologist at Children’s Medical Center, Boston. His article 
is based on his Ph.D. dissertation in the Department of Clinical Psychology, Boston Univer- 
sity Graduate School, 1957: Dr. A. William Hire, Chairman of the thesis committee. 
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partaking, sucking, tasting, chewing, swallowing, or digesting of food or 
drink. Since obesity is generally considered to be the result of persistence in 
eating considerably more than the body needs for normal growth and repair 
functions and for energy needs, and since there is no known physiological 
mechanism or disturbance than can adequately account for either the 
obesity or the overeating, body weight variations were assumed to be re- 
flections of food intake. Oral need was thus inferred to be of high or normal 
intensity from an individual’s body weight, and variations in oral need 
were defined by variations in body weight. It was assumed that persons with 
high oral need according to the above conception were generally representa- 
tive of a population as far as the strength of the need is concerned. 


When the general hypothesis was applied to obese children, the specific 
hypothesis that followed was that obese children will accentuate or facilitate 
perceptually and cognitively the oral aspects of a stimulus situation. For the 
purposes of the investigation, obesity was defined in terms of body weight 
at or above the ninetieth percentile, with some provision for height to correct 
for the fact that taller people generally weigh more. Normal weight was 
defined in terms of body weight between the thirtieth and seventieth per- 
centiles, with a similar provision for height. These definitions were somewhat 
arbitrary and were partially determined by the availability of subjects. 

As the result of the selection procedures, an experimental group con- 
sisting of thirty obese children was obtained. Thirty normal-weighted chil- 
dren who were comparable matches for each obese subject on the variables 
of age, classroom experience, grade progress, intelligence, and sex, were used 
for the control group. All pairs of subjects were tested during the hours before 
lunch, and at the same time. 


To test the general and specific hypotheses, four dependent variables 
were studied. The first two involved cognitive responses, the third perceptual 
ones, and the fourth verbal associations. The first dependent variable was the 
kind of errors, oral or neutral, made in learning. The second one was the 
comparative speed of learning of oral and neutral words. A serial learning 
test was used to study the first two dependent variables. It consisted of a 
twelve-word list presented on a memory drum. The list included four oral 
words and eight neutral ones. All the words were so spaced that a neutral 
word was interposed between each oral word. The third dependent variable 
was a choice between two percepts or interpretations, one oral and one non- 
oral, to ambiguous stimuli. A modified and objective form of the Rorschach 
test was used. The subjects were asked to discriminate on forty pairs of items, 
each consisting of an oral and a non-oral percept, by choosing the one which 
in their estimation most resembled a given Rorschach blot area. Each pair 
of items previously had been judged by psychologists to contain an oral per- 
cept. The fourth dependent variable was the kind of verbal associations given 
in three associations to stimulus words. This test consisted of fifteen ambigu- 
ous oral words for which the subjects had to give three associations. No pre- 
diction was ventured at the start of the experiment because the stimulus 
words had not been pre-tested and therefore no knowledge existed as to the 
ability of subjects to give different responses to them. 

The following predictions were made: 

Prediction 1. The obese group will have a larger Index of Oral Errors (oral 
errors/oral neutral errors) than the normal group when presented with the 
same list of oral and neutral words to learn. 

Prediction 2. Given a list including both oral and neutral words, the obese 
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group will learn the oral words in the list more quickly than the normal 
oup. 

Prediction 3. The obese group will choose the oral percept of an oral and 

non-oral percept choice in an ambiguous stimulus choice situation more 

frequently than the normal group. 


The results of the experiment supported the first and third predictions. 
This was considered as evidence for the hypothesis of facilitation or accentua- 
tion of oral-related aspects of the stimulus situation when a high oral need is 
present. The word association test also showed a tendency for obese children 
to give more oral associations than normal-weighted children. The results 
of the speed of learning test were not consistent with the other experimental 
findings. The question which remained to be answered was whether oral need 
had no effect of ordered learning speed, whether the methodology was inade- 
quate, or whether a more complex need theory was necessary. A slight but 
insignificant trend indicated that it might be easier to demonstrate that oral 
need affects the learning speed of oral words at the earlier stages of learning.! 

The experimental findings lend further support to the general hypothesis 
that oral need affects perception and cognition in such a way as to facilitate 
the oral-related aspects of the stimulus situation. Further, the method of 
determining high oral need by studying a more persistent manifestation of it, 
namely, excess body weight, was fruitful in demonstrating facilitation of oral 
responses. 

Although the results of the present experiment relate specifically to the 
effect of one need on perception and cognition under a set of defined condi- 
tions, they have implications as to the importance of other individual needs 
for our clearer understanding of the learning process. It is rather obvious 
that well-controlled research which will help us understand, predict, and 
eventually help in specific learning problems is urgently needed. Further 
studies in perception, acquisition, and retention must be made, and the 
specific needs and conflicts suspected of being important to learning must be 
carefully delineated as to their strength, persistence, generality, and accepta- 
bility. Clarity of definition and technique will lead to the most compre- 
hensible research, and a more intimate acquaintance with the individual 
personality will give the research a new direction. The present experimental 
investigation and others like it have made only the barest start in the con- 
sideration of a problem of great psychological and educational importances 


1The first prediction was tested with a z statistic. The data, expressed in proportions, 
were transformed by an arc sine transformation to insure a normal distribution. The z value 
obtained had a chance probability of less than .05, which was the alpha error allowed. The 
inference that obese children would substitute a greater number of incorrect oral words for 
neutral words than normal-weighted children was justified. 

The second prediction was tested with an F test, using an analysis of variance design. 
The F ratios obtained in the test of the difference between groups in the number of trials to 
learn oral words as compared to neutral words had a chance probability of greater than 
.05, which was the alpha error allowed. Similarly, negative results were obtained on the test 
of the difference between groups when the combined influences of the kinds of words learned 
at various levels of learning were considered together. Hence, no inference was made about 
the comparative speed of learning oral words and neutral words for obese and normal- 
weighted children. 

The third prediction was tested with a Student’s ¢ test for the difference in means for 
two correlated samples. The ¢ value obtained had a chance probability of less than .05, which 
was the alpha error allowed. The inference that obese children would see a greater number of 
ambiguous visual stimuli as oral stimuli than would children of normal weight was justified. 


[Continued on p. 62] 
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The Criticism of Lionel Trilling 


Jacos BENNETT* 


Lionel Trilling, for the most part, is not a difficult critic to understand, 
despite some accusations to the contrary. He is, however, a hard critic to 
categorize, and therein lies, I believe, the real reason for whatever resistance 
there may exist against him. It would be quite wonderful if one could call 
him a “‘new critic,” but one can certainly not. It would be still more wonder- 
ful if one could pigeon-hole him with the Freudians, or with the Marxists, 
or with the academicians, or with any other comfortably fixed and settled 
group of critical commentators; but again, one can certainly not. For al- 
though Lionel Trilling uses the philosophies and techniques of many of the 
existing schools of criticism, he is a member of no single one of them. He is, 
in short, an eclectic, but paradoxically, an eclectic with a freshness and an 
originality that is surprising. 

I began by saying that Trilling is not difficult to understand. Actually, 
to grasp Trilling’s point of view (and he does have one) all one needs is an 
understanding of two simple concepts. The first has to do with Matthew 
Arnold and the second concerns Trilling’s credo of liberalism. And since 
Trilling’s liberalism in its major respects is analagous to that of Arnold, 
perhaps all one needs after all is an understanding of Arnold. 

Trilling’s apotheosis of Matthew Arnold began in the former’s youth, 
and the god has never ceased growing. There’s a legend around Columbia 
about how the young Trilling, when a graduate student there, created some- 
thing of an academic furor with a paper he was doing on the old nineteenth- 
century critic, and even today it is not an uncommon sight to see a serious 
young student enter the stacks of Butler Library to procure Trilling’s dis- 
sertation, not so much to read it as to fondle it reverently. The hundred 
years had passed and the phoenix died, and out of the flames came Lionel 
Trilling. At any rate that’s how the legend goes down around the quadrangle 
between Alexander and John Jay halls. 

One wonders if Trilling realized that when he described the older critic 
in the introduction to his Matthew Arnold he was really describing himself. 
“I speak,” he said, ‘fof the complex unity of Arnold’s thought: to some, 
unity might suggest system and Arnold had a passionate dislike of system; 
any exposition of his ideas that seemed to systematize them would be directly 
contrary to his spirit. Arnold’s thought, nevertheless, has a logic and an 
architecture which is none the less strict for being organic and not mechani- 
cal. He cherished the modulation of his opinions — but the modulation 
cannot be seen unless the unity of his thought is understood.”’! 

Trilling said practically the same thing about himself in his introduc- 
tion to The Liberal Imagination. In objecting to the tendency of liberalism to 
simplify, he said: “The job of criticism would seem to be, then, to recall 
liberalism to its first essential imagination of variousness and possibility, 
which implies the awareness of complexity and difficulty. To the carrying 
out of the job of criticizing the liberal imagination, literature has a unique 
relevance, not merely because so much of modern literature has explicitly 
directed itself upon politics, but more importantly because literature is the 
human activity that takes the fullest and most precise account of variousness, 


*Mr. Bennett is a graduate student in English Literature at Boston University, and 
Assistant Professor of English at Eastern Illinois University. 
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possibility, complexity, and difficulty.’’? With a credo such as this, it would 
be difficult for a critic to escape using Freud and Marx and Tocqueville and 
I. A. Richards and Aristotle and Kinsey. And, more significantly, it would 
be difficult for him to settle on just one of them. 

If Trilling does have a dominant slant, it is this credo of liberalism 
which gives it to him; but it is not an all-pervasive slant and surely no one 
could call it obnoxious. Once more I would like to point out an analogy 
with Arnold. Trilling remarks of him that “the search for affirmation has 
brought him to the definite and the actual — to society in its ever changing 
forms. He begins at once to think of the social and political determination of 
literature.”’3 The analogy here, however, is not exact, although the influence 
of Arnold’s political feelings on Trilling is obvious enough. Trilling looks 
upon politics in a much broader sense than Arnold. “The connection be- 
tween literature and politics will be seen as a very immediate one,” Trilling 
said, speaking of his own day. “And this will seem especially true if we do 
not intend the narrow but the wide sense of the word politics. It is the wide 
sense of the word that is nowadays forced upon us, for clearly it is no longer 
possible to think of politics except as the politics of culture.’’4 

In comparing Matthew Arnold and Lionel Trilling as critics one 
should point out the similarities in technique as well as in philosophy. 
Trilling admitted that he could not agree with some of Arnold’s conclusions; 
he said that what appealed most to him was Arnold’s methods.5 Just as 
Arnold deplored the failure of the middle class, so does Trilling (the Lynds’ 
Middletown is high on his reading list for his American literature class).6 And 
just as Arnold used hitherto little-heard-of devices to strengthen his thesis, 
so does Trilling. Culture, said Arnold, has always been involved in a struggle 
between two opposing concepts, Hebraism and Hellenism, and England in 
his day, he felt, was endangering herself because of her adherence to the 
Hebraic.’ Similarly, Trilling uses a unique device in his explanation of the 
cultural pattern of America: Tocqueville. Both figures are clever and pro- 
vocative, and they are, after all, only devices. If they succeed in the critics’ 
intention of throwing new light on literature, I for one can see no wrong in 
using them. The danger would lie, I presume, only in excess. I am not 
qualified to judge Arnold’s success with his figure in this particular case, but 
I do feel that Trilling does lean over backward on occasion with Tocque- 
ville. I also find him on occasion stretching some of his other devices too far; 
I am thinking especially of Freud. 

The broad concept of the liberal imagination with all its subtleties and 
complexities unavoidably presents certain pitfalls to the critic. On the one 
hand the variousness of the concept might tend at times to create a sort of 
critical vaguenessy and on the other hand what might be called a logical 
error. Trilling is at times guilty of both faults, but considering the “com- 
plexity of his unity” he is not too guilty too often. 

One thing, naturally, which the liberal imagination does is to rebel 
against dogma, and some of Trilling’s most brilliant essays are, at least in 
part, tirades against either critical “schools” or dogmatic individuals or 
both. In his essay “Reality in America” the victim is V. L. Parrington, 
whose Main Currents in American Thought has had such a pervasive and lasting 
effect on American letters. ‘Separate Parrington from his informing idea 
of the economic and social determination of thought and what is left is a 
simple intelligence, notable for its generosity and enthusiasm but certainly 
not for its accuracy or originality.” Trilling might have forgiven Parring- 
ton’s myopia, but he could never forgive what was, he felt, a much more 
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serious failing. “The weakest part of Parrington’s talents was his aesthetic 
judgment.’’8 Trilling also has his complaints about the arch-Freudians, 
too, and here, if anywhere at all, he is treading on thin ice, for one feels at 
times that Trilling himself becomes a little “‘arch” in his psychoanalytical 
interpretations. Nevertheless, he certainly senses the temptations which the 
critic might find in the Freudian situation, and he gives warning about them. 
In the early days of the Freudian influence the critic was completely over- 
whelmed by the new thought, Trilling points out in ‘“‘Freud and Literature,” 
and today the danger is not ended. ““The literary critic or biographer who 
makes use of the Freudian theory is no less threatened by the dangers of 
theoretical systematization than he was in the early days.”? Freud is cer- 
tainly of some value to the critics, Trilling argues, but he must be handled 
with care. In “The Immortality Ode” he reproves the biographical critics, 
those who explain a poem by saying it is a reflection of some aspect of the 
poet’s life; the dictum which preaches, for example, that Wordsworth’s 
famous ode is a “conscious farewell to his art, a dirge sung over his depart- 
ing powers,” or that the ode would never have been written if Annette 
Vallon had never lived.1° Again, two critical groups receive the lash in 
“The Sense of the Past” — the strictly literary historians and the “new 
critics.” 

Trilling’s liberalism forces him to make concessions in all his accusa- 
tions. The scientific and historical study of art is legitimate and fruitful, he 
concedes —- up to a point; the important thing is that we should recognize 
the terminus. The new critics, he further admits, have done invaluable 
service in their attempt “‘to restore autonomy to the work of art, to see it as 
the agent of power rather than as the object of knowledge.”!! However, they 
have been trying too hard, and now they too are guilty of certain glaring 
faults. Chief among them is one which their reaction against the scientific- 
historical scholars seemed certain to engender, that is, the feeling that ‘‘any- 
thing can be discovered through hard intellectual work.” They forget 
history completely — and, Trilling argues, you cannot escape the fact that 
part of the existence of a work of art is its pastness. T. S. Eliot and Wellek 
and Warren come in for much praise, but they too, according to Trilling, 
are often found tripping over their dogma. In ‘““The Meaning of a Literary 
Idea” Trilling opposes Eliot’s insistence on the importance of the “idea” 
in art: “Eliot permits his spirited phrase to run away with him, yielding too 
much to what he conceives to be the didactic necessities of the moment.’’!? 
In the same essay Trilling voices disapproval of Wellek and Warren’s treat- 
ment of “idea” in their Theory of Literature: ““The sexual metaphor is forced 
upon us, not only explicitly by Mr. Eliot but also implicitly by Mr. Wellek 
and Mr. Warren, who seem to think of ideas as masculine and gross and of 
art as feminine and pure, and who permit a union of the two sexes only 
when ideas give up their masculine, effective nature and ‘cease to be ideas 
in the ordinary sense and become symbols, or even myths.’”’13 

Given Trilling’s liberalism and his Arnold-like detestation of dogma, 
one may legitimately ask how well he himself does in the analysis of a work 
of art. 1 personally have heard him do very poorly on occasion, and I shall 
point out an occasion or two where he has, I feel, written poorly. However, 
on most occasions when I have heard him (and read him) he was surpris- 
ingly good. On more than a few occasions, I would venture to say, he was 
brilliant. 

Trilling’s faults, I think, are basically two. The first is one which he 
complains about in others, namely the fixity of some of his own ideas. Take 
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the Tocqueville approach to American literature, for example. Just about 
everything written in America since 1870, it seems, can be explained by 
some implied prognostication of the brilliant Frenchman in his Democracy 

in America (Trilling elevates him to a position as high as that of Herodotus). 

The approach is a very clever and provocative one, but the word “every- 

thing” raises doubts. True, a great deal of American literature since the 

Civil War can somehow be hooked to Tocqueville; perhaps even most of it. 

For example, Tocqueville in describing the future poet of America did 

indeed forecast Whitman.!4 And Howells’ Lady of the Aroostook and 

James’s Daisy Miller were strongly foreshadowed in Tocqueville’s descrip- 

tion of the American woman.!5 Again, Tocqueville is to a large extent ap- 

propriate in an explanation of the long line of novels of social complaint all 

the way from Twain to the thirties. But, speaking of Twain, is there really 

such a feeling of national inferiority in his Innocents Abroad as Trilling would 

have one believe, or is the book simply the result of an American humorist’s 

poking fun at Europeans — just for the sake of humor? And in cataloguing 

Edith Wharton with F. Scott Fitzgerald, is it right to leave Henry James 

completely out of the picture, since, apparently, the analogy would not then 
be so perfect from the point of view of Tocqueville? Moreover, it seems 
obvious that his love for the Tocqueville device leads him to over-rate such 
inferior novelists as Henry B. Fuller and Robert Herrick and under-rate a 
novelist like Thomas Wolfe, who somehow does not seem to fit. The stretch 
goes on at times with Freud too, in spite of Trilling’s own warning in “Freud 
and Literature.” Henry James suffers in particular: In James we see Eros, 
the principle of affirmation, in bitter struggle against Thanatos, the demon 
of destruction (if you look hard enough, Trilling adds, you might even see 
this war going on in Shelley). 

The second fault that I find in Trilling is a sort of vagueness. Perhaps 
this cannot be helped. His liberalism encompasses so much that a thinning 
process must occur at times. If Trilling has a constructive philosophy, it is 
a difficult one to define. His struggle against dogma could be another cause 
of the thinness, for he seems to be vaguest when he avoids, as one senses that 
he often feels he must, any specific tenet or directing philosophy. This 
happened, for example, in his “Manners, Morals, and the Novel.”1!6 

His merits, nevertheless, outweigh his faults. There is no doubt that 
Trilling loves literature as intensely as he understands it, and the love is 
apparent almost everywhere. Of Matthew Arnold’s poetry he said: “‘His 
verse does not always ‘please,’ but we know that not to ‘please’ is no fault 
of music, that iron harmonies are no less harmonies and that dissonance 
has its value. ...What slips easily off the tongue may slip easily from the 
mind, and the soft liquidity could not represent the struggle with the world 
and the self.”?!7 Here, in two sentences, are combined both an intrinsic and 
an extrinsic evaluation — poetry and politics. But in Trilling’s words, just 
as in Arnold’s verse, the dissonance does not really jar, and the technique 
gives a perfect insight into the poetry. There are equally good analyses in 
Trilling’s book on E. M. Forster. True, in speaking of Forster in general, 
Trilling’s approach is completely social: Forster says “the faults of England 
are the faults of the middle class,’’!8 and Trilling at no time disagrees. How- 
ever, when the critic analyzes the novelist’s books themselves, his thought is 
incisive, illuminating, and often beautiful. About Ruth Wilcox in Howard’s 
End, for example, which Trilling calls Forster’s greatest novel: “Her ‘reality’ 
is of a strange kind and consists in her having no reality in the ordinary 
sense — she does not have, that is, the reality of personality, of idiosyncrasy 
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or even of power. Her strength comes exactly from her lack of force, her 
distinction from her lack of distinguishing traits. She suggests Shakespeare’s 
‘gentle’ women, the Countess of All’s Well or an older Imogen; or she has a 
touch of Chaucer’s Griselda. It is appropriate that we find her kind in the 
past, for she represents England’s past.”1!9 These are Trilling’s words, not 
Forster’s, yet they are as creatively warm as almost any of the novelist’s. 

One of Trilling’s finest essays is that on Huckleberry Finn.?° It is an excel- 
lent piece of creative criticism, yet it is at the same time a clear and sharp 
analysis of the book. There is little, if any, dogma in it. There is nothing of 
Freud, of Marx, of social analysis, or even Tocqueville to be found any- 
where. Here is, in fact, an essay which must warm the heart of the new 
critics. Style, language, people, and fate are all considered, and considered 
most of all is the river-god. Creative the essay is, and it is created beautifully 
and powerfully. It is a fitting comment on a great novel. 

I have heard Trilling do this sort of thing before. I was present once 
when he held a group of over a hundred people spellbound for an hour 
with an analysis of Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises. ’m sure that I was not 
the only one in the group who realized that he had not really read the book 
at all. Ecclesiastes (whence Hemingway derived his title) was retold power- 
fully in the idiom of the twenties. ‘Trilling held the lovers, the castrated Jake, 
and the passionate Lady Brett, moving in all their frustrations (the frustra- 
tions of all men of all time) before a backdrop of fertility — of fertile Span- 
iards, of fertile fields, of fish, of bulls. For most of us the novel, to come to 
life, had needed help from some outside force. The force in this case was 
Trilling, and the hundred people left the hall in silence. 

We heard him do the same thing with Faulkner’s The Sound and the 
Fury. We heard him make time dissolve and fate move relentlessly over the 
lives of the characters. We heard him make a whole society die and rot and 
become polluted, and the pollution was more complete than it had been 
in any single reading of the novel. 

All these things are on the positive side of the ledger. If Trilling does on 
occasion give an impression of vagueness, or if, worse still, he falls into that 
fault which he himself abhors when he sees it in others, I think his achieve- 
ment permits it. He attempts to do a great deal, and for the most part he 
succeeds remarkably well. 
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Belgium’s Mandate for Ruanda-Urundi 
[ Continued from p. 46} 


of the sorcerers themselves had come to his medical service for treatment! 
Many indigenous chiefs, at first uncoéperative, had turned into allies. For- 
tunately the doctors had in pian a disease whose lesions yielded so spectacu- 
larly to one or two injections that for both patients and spectators it was as 
much a psychological as a biochemical victory. 

amine was another hazard about which the Belgians found they had a 
great deal to learn in order to protect Ruanda-Urundi from its erratic and 
seemingly inevitable visitations.2! During the period of Belgium’s mandate 
disettes or local shortages were an almost annual occurrence, but serious 
famines prevailed in 1926 and 1929. These happened to coincide with visits 
to Europe by the Vice-Governor of Ruanda-Urundi, Mr. Marzorati, who 
came both times to Geneva to add his testimony to that of Mr. Halewyck, 
and who was able to dispel some illusions on the part of the Commission. 
One member thought that the 1929 famine was a continuation of that of 
1926, until the vice-governor assured him that two years of abundant har- 
vests had intervened. It was logical also to ask whether the government’s 
ambitious road-building program had taken an excessive number of native 
laborers from agriculture, whether the exportation of food should have 
been forbidden instead of permitted, even during good years, and whether 
the government had been negligent about storing up food for such emer- 
gencies. In reply it was pointed out that roads were the most important part 
of the machinery of famine relief; that forbidding the export of food in a 
year of plenty would so lower prices as to discourage planting enough for 
next year, and would deny the use of a surplus in one place to relieve a 
shortage elsewhere; that most traditional crops would not keep long enough 
in storage, but that the government was striving against native conservatism 
and lack of foresight to diversify agriculture by introducing some drought- 
resistant, non-seasonal, and storeable crops. The Vice-Governor left no 
doubt that the Belgians welcomed all constructive suggestions on a problem 
of whose complexities they were keenly aware and on which they were be- 
ginning to make some headway.?? 

By 1936, Pierre Ryckmans ventured to refer to famine as a “formerly 
insoluble problem.”” As Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, he was the 
highest ranking Belgian representative who ever spoke to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. His jurisdiction included, as has been explained, 
Ruanda-Urundi as a vice-government-general. (Relevant to the history of 
the total Belgian colonial venture is the fact that after Governor-General 
Ryckmans [1934-46] the next two, Eugéne Jungers and Léon Pétillon 
[1952- ], were both former Vice-Governors of Ruanda-Urundi.) “I re- 
member the time when there was not a single road in Ruanda-Urundi,” 
Mr. Ryckmans told the Commission. 


Today famine has been banished by the increase of crops, notably the non- 
seasonal ones. If as the result of unforeseeable circumstances, however, a famine 
should break out in one region, the people could be reprovisioned thanks to the 
present important network of roads.” 


Two years later, rainfall deficiency cut the harvest of traditional crops 
by thirty to forty percent in some regions. “Formerly, under similar condi- 
tions, famine would have been at hand,” but Mr. Halewyck described the 
measures taken by the government through recent years as more than equal 
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to the 1938 crisis.24 Still, the severest conjunction of “‘unforeseeable circum. 
stances” occurred between November 1943 and June 1944, when the rains 
failed, all the potatoes were destroyed by blight, half of the wheat by mildew, 
and much of the maize by caterpillars. A catastrophe dwarfing any which 
Europeans had ever witnessed in Ruanda-Urundi was averted by mobilizing 
scores of trucks to bring in thousands of tons of food in a relief operation 
costing the government over 45,000,000 francs.25 

Not the least amazing aspect of this victory, under the leadership of 
Belgians trained in the tradition of the mandate system, is that it was won 
during the darkest days of the occupation of Belgium herself. The control 
and compulsion to act as a mandatary power should act had been suspended 
in the first year of the war. Yet the ordeal of the Belgian nation was not 
taken as an excuse for its representatives to abandon the task of trusteeship 
in Africa. Rather they exerted themselves to earn both morally and ma- 
terially, both in the mandate and in the colony, the liberation of the mother- 
country. 


It often seems that the principal reward for a task well done is for the 
individual or group of persons who did it to be given another and much 
bigger task. 

Belgium, in effect, has been asked to do nothing less than prepare her 
African children — if this term fits them at the moment better than “sub- 
jects” or “citizens” or “wards” — for self-government and ultimate inde- 
pendence. For such is the interpretation widely read into the assertion of 
‘the primacy of the interests of the inhabitants.” Colonialism is believed to 
be doomed to extinction. But it would be both unjust and short-sighted to 
say that all forms of colonialism in the past have been unmixed evils, or to 
deny that there still remains much work which a proven type of colonialism 
may do better than any other agency. Would it really serve the best interests 
of today’s non-self-governing peoples to give them full self-government 
tomorrow, and independence the next day? Does the “primacy” of their 
interests forbid the country which governs them in the meantime to have a 
reasonable share in the profits arising as the colony or mandate or trustee- 
ship territory develops? Some ignorant or malicious anti-colonialists profess 
to believe that any benefit to a mother-country must be at the expense of the 
poor, defenceless, exploited natives. Belgium demonstrated in Central 
Africa that there is a broad middle ground between the ruthless exploitation 
of human and natural resources on the one hand and starry-eyed give- 
everything-all-at-once philanthropy on the other. 

The Western world can therefore entertain toward Belgium both grati- 
tude and confidence; gratitude for her past achievements and confidence 
that, as long as there remains a need and an opportunity for her type of 
colonialism, she will fulfill her international obligations as faithfully as she 
did in Ruanda-Urundi under the League of Nations mandate. Even apart 
from her constructive achievements there, the mandate had this preventive 
value: it kept Ruanda-Urundi, and by implication the whole of the Belgian 
Congo, out of Hitler’s grasp; other parts of Africa formerly held by Imperial 
Germany were similarly saved from falling under Nazi rule, which would 
have been as tragic for that continent as permanent Nazi domination would 
have been for Europe. 

The reasons for continuing to trust a nation like Belgium with responsi- 
bility for less advanced peoples are both practical and philosophical. For 
Ruanda-Urundi probably the most practical thing which the Belgians did 
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was to start teaching the country to pay for its own development in the long 
run. During the early part of the mandate period, to be sure, millions of 
francs were advanced by the mother-country to finance basic improvements 
like roads and public works, which appeared in the annual reports in the 
“extraordinary budget.” This contrasted with the “ordinary budget,” which 
showed as nearly as possible an even balance each year between receipts 
and expenditures. The tidiness of the ordinary budget pleased the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, while it is not certain that any of its members could 
have explained how the other one worked. In the later years, however, the 
reports spoke of a Ruanda-Urundi “public debt,” which in 1936 stood at 
165 million francs. The reduction of this indebtedness to 135 million, so that 
just on the eve of World War II Ruanda-Urundi owed 33 million to Belgium 
and 102 million to the Belgian Congo, seems to have been accomplished in 
three years out of ordinary revenues. A sudden huge expense, like the 45 
million to avert the great famine of 1943-44, still had to be carried on the 
extraordinary budget, to be reabsorbed later.2® Some day a fully responsible 
native minister of finance, looking back over the history of his country’s 
public debt, may notice a temporary bulge and exclaim: ‘‘ This paid for the 
food and trucks which saved our village from starvation when I was a boy!” 
Seeing that operation as a lesson in public finance enhances rather than 
diminishes the moral importance of the time and manner in which Belgium 
conducted it. 

For Belgium the practical value of having the mandate for Ruanda- 
Urundi was not measurable in terms of money. One could describe it as a 
kind of accident-fire-and-theft insurance policy. As long as she “‘paid her 
premiums,” that is, loyally played her part through the Permanent Mandates 
Commission in the League of Nations system, both her big mansion and her 
little house in Africa were “covered,” though she had to put up with the 
long occupation by Nazi intruders of her European home. Another practical 
function of the mandate was the “seasoning” there of numerous young 
colonial administrators, among whom we have seen that Messrs. Ryckmans, 
Jungers, and Pétillon later achieved eminence. 

Unless there were a colonial philosophy reflecting and inspiring all her 
tangible, visible African labors, one to which the freedom-loving peoples 
could wholeheartedly adhere, Belgium would not be one of the standard- 
bearers of the Western world. Such a philosophy does exist, and its growth 
has kept abreast of each change in the character of European colonial ex- 
pansion since the “‘scramble for Africa’”’ began. There was the Leopoldian 
era when it was the right and duty of each European government to seize 
for its own people as big an empire as possible. There has been a middle 
period when the mandate and trusteeship philosophy, expounded in Belgium 
under the motto dominer pour servir, thwarted the efforts of German revision- 
ism and Nazi conquest to continue or revert to the scramble. There is now 
dawning the period when the partnership of free peoples must be both the 
means and the end in view. Otherwise what are the prospects: either a 
Soviet imperialism whose aims and methods are already too well known, a 
premature and blindly vindictive nationalism generated in areas which 
were non-self-governing till very recently, or perhaps some hybrid mon- 
strosity spawned by the illegitimate union of these two. 

How narrow were the years between the Leopoldian era and the present 
period, yet how deep was the chasm which the mandate philosophy had to 
span, appears from a comparison between the two editions of Dominer pour 
serir by Pierre Ryckmans. The edition of 1931 summed up the philosophy 
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of the Ruanda-Urundi phase of his career. The fact of European domination | 
in Africa was taken for granted; it was the concept of Europeans serving the 
needs of Africans, not just their own hunger for power and wealth, that was 
novel. The edition of 1948 reflected the author’s experiences in the governor- 
generalship and the Second World War. Discarding half of the original book 
and adding an entirely new section, Les Colonies dans le monde actuel, he re- 
versed the emphasis. So much service was now expected from the European 
trustees for underdeveloped areas that he found himself pleading for long 
enough time and broad enough powers of domination to accomplish this 
work. In contrast with the Geneva atmosphere which had stimulated con- 
structive collaboration between both mandatary and non-mandatary na- 
tions, Mr. Ryckmans as Belgium’s representative on the Trusteeship Council 
found the United Nations too often a sounding board for rival nationalisms 
and clashing ideologies. Still more recently and pointedly addressing the 
English-speaking world, he asked: 


Will 30 years of peaceful progress be given to us?...We, in the Congo, cannot 
afford any mistakes. We know that we cannot maintain our position there by sheer 
force of arms. This demands that we establish in the Congo “government for the 
people” until the time is ripe for “government by the people.”” We must deserve 
the consent of the governed. Failing that, the association between Belgium and the 
Congo sooner or later will be broken.” 


His is not the only Belgian voice to which the Western world listens to 
catch the evolving spirit in which the task must be faced. Governor-General 
Pétillon’s speech at Elisabethville on the fiftieth anniversary of the “Big 
Three” companies performed the feat of praising those typical Leopoldian 
creations for their half-century of service and predicting a future worth 
working for, not merely dreaming about, in Africa. ‘‘Paternalism,”’ he said, 


was inspired by generosity reinforced by practical motives. Why should we be 

ashamed to admit it? Paternalism built hospitals and schools, orphanages and social 

centers, study groups and sports facilities. Joining its efforts to those of the state and 
the missions, big enterprise gave this country its real face. No detractor can help 
admiring the great work that has been achieved here. 

But in these as in other respects, history is striding forward in Africa. In former 
days the African worker said to his employer: “You are my father,” but the time 
is coming when the African will say to the white man: “You are my brother.” This 
thought fills us with intense pride. For that has been the objective of our endeavors, 
and we shall continue to shape this brotherly community which we wish to build 
up in Central Africa. 

The Congo people under our aegis are growing out of childhood into maturity, 
when the old paternalism will no longer be applicable. A growing number of them 
are aspiring to a more effective participation of Whites and Natives in the govern- 
ment of the Belgo-Congolese community, first in consultative and later in voting 
bodies. In our determination not to let ourselves be left behind by events, in the 
calm confidence with which we reject unfounded pessimism, and in our eagerness to 
build for all men of this country a happy future, I see the assurance that we shall 
succeed,"8 
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Boston University Book Reviewed 


Mrs. Long fellow: Selected Letters and Journals of Fanny Appleton Long fellow. 


Edited by Edward Wagenknecht.* New York: Longmans, Green, 1957. 
255 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewed by Mitton Hinpus** 


A part of the prefatory note by Professor Wagenknecht to the final 
series of these letters reads as follows: “Though people are fond of saying 
that writers and other artists are too much given to exaggeration, no artist’s 
imagination has ever been able to come within hailing distance of the mon- 
strous exaggeration which is life itself.” The note struck here is excellent 
preparation for the tragedy described by Harvard’s President Cornelius C. 
Felton to Longfellow’s friend Charles Sumner: ‘“‘An hour since, I saw the 
lifeless body of Fanny Longfellow. ... Yesterday afternoon, she was sealing a 
small paper package, containing a lock of one of her children’s hair. The 
light sleeve took fire: in an instant she was wrapped in a sheet of flame, 
flying from the library to the front room where Longfellow was sitting. He 
sprang up, threw a rug around her, but it was not large enough. She broke 
away, flew towards the entry; then turned and rushed towards him. He re- 
ceived her in his arms, and so protected her face, and part of her person: 
but she was dreadfully burned: her dress was entirely consumed. It was all 
light and gauzy: no woolen on any part of her person.” The next day she 
died; the poet himself was so badly burned that he was confined to his room 
during her funeral. 

This event, so brutally sensational and so out of keeping with the mild, 
even tenor of her life, was swallowed up in-the great national agony which 
was then just beginning. The year was 1861. Eighteen years later, her hus- 
band commemorated the event in one of his greatest poems, a sonnet dis- 
covered in his desk after his own death. It is worth recalling to those who 
still harbor some doubts as to whether he merited the fame which was his 
during his lifetime. 

Tue Cross or Snow 


In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face — the face of one long dead — 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 

There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 

Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 


The subject of so beautiful a poem is surely important enough to claim 
our attention. But Professor Wagenknecht seems to feel that Mrs. Long- 
fellow is interesting enough even when considered in her own right as an 


*Dr. Wagenknecht is Professor of English in the College of Liberal Arts. 
**Dr. Hindus is Associate Professor of English, Brandeis University. 
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individual woman, and he underlines her independence of opinion and 
character. I am not sure that I can altogether follow him in this interpreta- 
tion. At least as she reveals herself in these excerpts from her letters and 
journals, she seems to me a much more ordinary woman of her time than 
she does to him. Perhaps I should say an ordinary cultivated woman of her 
time, for there is no doubt of the benefits conferred both by an extensive 
education and the privilege of entering the most select social and intellectual 
circles. We have only to compare her letters with those of Emily Dickinson, 
a fellow New Englander the period of whose life overlapped very largely 
that of Mrs. Longfellow, to feel the difference between the impress of a 
distinctive sensibility and intelligence (distinctive sometimes to the point of 
eccentricity) and one which is not. Her comments on the events and per- 
sonages of her day recall the tone of feeling prevalent in that day, but they 
do little more. Here, for example, is a journal entry of March 4, 1841: “In- 
auguration of William Harrison as President of These United States. A 
simple-hearted, right-minded, good old man, like the patriots of the olden 
time, say friend and foe. May he adjust our chaotic tides!” 

Having said this, it should at once be added that the letters contain 
much better things with much greater frequency. In general, her comments 
on public affairs are her most conventional and least valuable utterances. 
She is much more successful when she is personal — as can be seen from two 
extraordinarily sensitive entries in her journal after the loss of a child: ““Octo- 
ber 14, 1848 — Very weary and wretched. I seem to have lost interest in the 
future and can enjoy my children only from hour to hour. I feel as if my 
darling were drawing me to her — as I controlled her before birth so does 
she me now.” “October 22 — Felt much happier today, i.e. more tranquil 
and resigned. To be patient is the hardest of all lessons, I find, in either 
physical or mental pain. Henry has so much more than I!” 

Her reactions to men and books are directly and vigorously expressed 
and are those of a high-bred woman sufficiently confident of herself to pay 
scant attention to what prejudice supposedly demanded of her. One example 
is her comment on Goethe’s Faust, which she describes as “vague, unsatis- 
factory, chaotic,” and adds that all of this writer’s work is characterized by 
“vile coarseness.” An extenuating circumstance for such a judgment is per- 
haps to be found in the fact that, unlike her husband, she was compelled to 
read the poet in translation, which is certainly more unfair to him than 
it is to many other poets. The comment on his “‘vile coarseness,”” however, is 
perhaps to be traced to that quality of prudery or squeamishness which makes 
her describe a famous work of art as “‘a beautiful statue but uncomfortably 
nude.” Professor Wagenknecht, in a footnote, finds it strange that nineteenth 
century people like Mrs. Longfellow disapproved of a masterpiece for such a 
reason. But do we not have here precisely an instance of the working of 
Puritanism, which in the twentieth century was destined to lead to a violent 
reaction that departed from tolerance and good sense in an opposite direc- 
tion? We can understand why Whitman should have referred to his own 
poetic attitude as one of “heroic nudity.”’ All nudity, in such an atmosphere, 
was of necessity heroic! 

Among the interesting things which I found in this book were Mrs. 
Longfellow’s shrewd characterization of Emerson, her vivid description of 
New York where Longfellow went to have his poor eyesight treated, and 
her description of Sumner’s fight against school segregation in the city of 
Boston. She combines a great love of America with an ability to see it clearly 
in its less attractive aspects, as for example in the letter in which she writes: 
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“I have an extreme enjoyment of the true Gothic. . .. It is a serious affliction 
to this country to possess no architecture, and though they are doing some- 
thing in New York to give our people an idea of what a church was, yet, 
after all, no money can purchase antiquity for us, or countless associations, 
which are the true riches of such a building. You must feel the barrenness of 
the land.” She gave expression here to the feelings which Frost delineated in 
The Gift Outright. America for her was still ‘‘unstoried, artless, unenhanced.” 
It was left for her own husband, of course, considerably to enhance the land 
of her birth. 

The meticulousness of Professor Wagenknecht’s scholarship is well 
illustrated by one of his footnotes: ‘“‘Alice’s birth had prevented Fanny from 
attending Jenny Lind’s first Boston concert in September 1850. Tickets for 
this concert were sold at auction, a ‘high’ of $625 being achieved. Long- 
fellow paid $8.50 for a gallery seat. Samuel Longfellow incorrectly states the 
sum as $8.00, and I ignorantly followed him in my Jenny Lind.” Mrs. Long- 
fellow herself was not so carefully observant of fine detail, as is evident from 
her quotation of the line from Macbeth as “knitting up the ravelled sleeve.” 
Like innumerable readers before and since, she had missed the poetic signi- 
ficance of the spelling sleave. 

The book will be read by scholars principally for the light which it 
throws upon her more remarkable husband. It helps to “locate” him more 
precisely by adding an important portrait to the immediate circle in which 
he lived and moved and had his being. 


Oral Need and the Cognitive Responses of Children 
[Continued from p. 49] 


Although no formal prediction was made, an analysis of the fourth dependent variable, 
the kind of verbal associations, was undertaken. A T for paired replicates was used to test 
the difference in sum of rankings for both the first and for all three associations. The T value 
obtained had chance probabilities of slightly less and slightly more than .05 (for a two-tailed 
test), which was the alpha error allowed. No inference was made that obese children give 
more oral associations than normal-weighted children, although the data suggest this. 


Announcement 


Dr. William Clouser Boyd, Professor of Immunology in Boston Univer- 
sity, will give the first 1957-58 University Lecture on Wednesday, December 
11, 1957, at 8:15 P.M. in the Assembly Hall of the School of Public Relations 
and Communications. Dr. Boyd, an international authority in the fields7of 
immunology and genetics, will speak on the subject “Genetics and the Races 
of Man.” The lecture is open to the public. 
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The Simultaneous Developing and Fixing 
of Photographic Emulsions* 


Harry S. 


For years it has been the photographer’s dream to put his exposed films 
or papers into a single solution and pull them out after the briefest of intervals 
completely developed and fixed, instead of having a line of three trays, each 
containing different solutions, through which they have to pass in succession 
over a period of twenty minutes. The chief deterrent to this dream has been 
an old wive’s tale among photographers that one could not mix developer 
and fixer because they would somehow destroy each other. With the imagina- 
tion and daring of the first man to swallow an oyster, someone finally did 
mix them — and found that neither of the components directly affected the 
action of the other! There had never been any chemical evidence that they 
could not be mixed, but chemists have focused the disciplines of their science 
upon the art of photography only in recent years. 

However, merely mixing developer and fixer did not solve the problem 
of simultaneous developing and fixing. In the conventional, two-bath 
processing, the exposed silver halide particles are reduced to metallic silver 
to form the black image. Then, with the latter fully developed, the film, 
plate, or paper is transferred to a stop-bath for a minute to stop the develop- 
ment, then into a fixing bath, in which the unchanged silver halide is re- 
moved by forming soluble compounds with the sodium thiosulfate fixer. 
But in a single combined developing and fixing bath, the reduction of the 
exposed silver halide to metallic silver and the removal of both unexposed 
and exposed silver halide start simultaneously. This results in a race between 
the developing and fixing components of the monobath in which the de- 
veloper must reduce as much silver halide as possible before the latter is 
entirely removed by the fixer. This is the crux of the problem of monobath 
processing, and its solution consisted in accelerating developer activity until 
just as much silver was produced from less silver halide as from the larger 
amount used in conventional processing. 

According to photographic literature, there were several “inherent” 
disadvantages to monobath processing — loss of film speed, excessive soften- 
ing of the emulsion, higher fog, and instability of the monobath solutions. 
At a meeting of the Society of Photographic Engineers in 1953, four metol- 
hydroquinone-hypo monobaths were published — two for papers and two 
for films — in which all these disadvantages had been eliminated except loss 
of film speed and fog. This was done by establishing an optimum balance 
between developer and fixing activity, and by using sodium aluminate, 
which acted both as a buffer to regulate alkalinity and an alkaline hardener 
for the emulsion. But these monobaths still had a fifty percent loss in film 
speed and still yielded higher fogs than conventional developers. 

At the third annual convention of the International Conference on the 
Science of Photography, held at Cologne, Germany, in 1956, another mono- 


*This work, sponsored by the U. S. Air Force (Aerial Reconnaissance Laboratory, 
Wright Air Development Center), was performed by Boston University under contracts AF 
33 (616)-432 and AF 33 (616)-3405. 

**The author is a Research Associate at the Boston University Physical Research Lab- 
oratories. 
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bath was published which eliminated this speed loss.2 This was accomplished 
by boosting the developer activity to much higher levels by adding tri- 
aminophenol to the other monobaths. 

By this time a new developer of a much higher order of energy, along 
with new films yielding much lower fogs, had appeared on the market. Ata 
meeting of the American Chemical Society at Miami in April 1957, there 
was published a basis for formulating monobaths which eliminated the final 
“inherent” disadvantage — fog. The active constituents of these monobaths 
were phenidone, hydroquinone and hypo, and for the first time, single 
solution developing and fixing emerged from a scientific curiosity into a 
practical, commercial reality. 

It was found that there was no single, universal monobath for all photo- 
graphic emulsions. In order to attain optimum results each monobath should 
be designed for a specific film, or at least for a certain range of film speed, 
Perhaps the most dramatic results were obtained in monobaths for the thin, 
slow recording films, where Ansco Telerecord film was simultaneously de 
veloped and fixed in five seconds at 90° F., Microfile in ten seconds and 
Ilford Recording BY in fifteen seconds. In the visual films, however, the 
dramatic effect lay not in the rapidity of processing but in the speeds realized 
in the films. 

Rated at ASA 32 by Kodak for exposure, Panatomoc X sheet film was 
processed in Monobath 713 for four minutes at 70° F., and it was found to 
have an ASA rating of 200 — a six-fold increase in speed. Rated by East- 
man at 200, Royal Pan gave the best results in Monobath 714 at an exposure 
of ASA 800. But an increase in speed of almost ten-fold was realized in 
Kodak Royal X Pan film. Rated by the manufacturer at ASA 650, it yielded 
its best at ASA 6400 when processed in Monobath 715 for four minutes at 
70° F. 

It is expected that these monobaths will find their greatest use in industry 
— X-ray, photo-engraving, photocopying, oscillograph recording — where 
the exposure is controlled. Here, one-step processing in extremely short 
intervals is not merely a matter of convenience but of efficiency. 

Patent Application Serial No. 693, 004 has been made for these mono- 
baths, and it is hoped that they will be available on the market in the near 
future. 
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